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Assisted by a Federal grant administered by the 

enewal Assistance Office of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development under Section 
405 of the Housing Act of 1959. 


PURPOSE OF THE DEVELOPMENT AREA REPORTS 


In order to relate long-term basic policies to con- 
temporary needs and varied conditions, a con- 
tinuing process is required for formulating and 
refining plans and programs for Chicago com- 
munities. Planning, programming, and the actual 
construction of new homes, factories, transit, and 
other facilities are all parts of a complex process of 
decision-making which can be coordinated best 
by sub-sections of the city. 


A series of reports on specific areas of the city has 
been prepared to initiate discussion of issues, 
problems, and possible solutions. This discussion 
will lead to more detailed policies and programs 
to help government and citizens coordinate their 
activities and achieve their goals more effectively. 


There are 16 Development Areas, covering the 
entire city, each with a population of 150,000 to 
250,000 and with a land area of 6 to 20 square 
miles. Each report recommends, in more specific 
terms, land use changes, residential and indus- 
trial improvements, and transportation improve- 
ments needed to achieve the policies of the Com- 
prehensive Plan in that area. 


Coordinating Development 


The various kinds of projects that the city under- 
takes—street improvements, new schools and 
parks, urban renewal, and the human relations and 
community action programs—need to be related 
to each other if they are to produce maximum 
benefits for the communities they serve. In other 
words, the best way to improve the city is not on 
a project-by-project basis but in accordance with 
an over-all, coordinated program that assures the 
proper time and location for each item. 


Chicago is too large to deal with as a whole in 
scheduling specific projects. Area plan and Gen- 
eral Neighborhood Renewal Plan experience has 
demonstrated the need for an intermediate step 
between the level of the total city and the level 
of the specific project. The boundaries of the 
Development Areas are drawn to provide a prac- 
tical means of dividing up the city for planning 
purposes. There is enough detail which residents 
can readily recognize so that the scale of the area 
facilitates effective citizen participation. The De- 
velopment Areas offer a means for citizens and 
government officials to discuss planning objec- 


tives, proposals, and improvement programs, so 
that varying viewpoints can be considered before 
final decisions are made about specific projects. 


The recommendations in the Development Area 
reports are ideas and suggested projects for con- 
sideration. They do not represent final plans for 
the areas, nor do they cover all the issues that will 
have to be dealt with. The reports recognize that 
not all planning problems have immediate solu- 
tions. In some cases questions are raised for which 
answers have not been determined, in the expec- 
tation that the best solution will evolve through 
discussion. 


In this report, the statements of objectives and 
programs for the Development Area are limited 
to the more evident community facility, trans- 
portation, renewal, and institutional needs and 
opportunities. Through community discussion and 
continuing research, additional objectives and 
program approaches will be identified and de- 
veloped. These will include specific proposals for 
coordinating park, school, and traffic facilities and 
for relating industrial and business district im- 
provements to urban renewal and transportation 
projects. 


Of special importance will be the identification 
of community social needs and the evaluation of 
alternative programs of facilities and activities. In 
some areas, private institutions may cooperate or 
new privately sponsored activities may be estab- 
lished to achieve major educational, recreational, 
or health objectives. In other areas, public agencies 
such as the Board of Education or Chicago Park 
District may modify their programs or start new 
services to expand opportunity for individuals and 
families. 


Steps in the Review Process . 


Several specific steps will be followed in review- 
ing and revising the Development Area reports: 


—Each Development Area report will be dis- 
tributed to civic organizations and other private 
groups, both within the local area and city-wide. 
Citizen participation in Development Area plan- 
ning will be an essential objective. 


—City representatives will meet with groups and 
elected officials with an interest in each area to 


discuss the preliminary findings and proposals of 
the report. Findings will be modified, other ideas 
sought, and approaches to resolving issues will 
be explored. 


—Appropriate revisions in the proposals will then 
be made, which will result in a planning frame- 
work for the Development Area. After public dis- 
cussion, the report would be adopted by the 
Chicago Plan Commission as a policy guide in 
review of projects and programs for the area. 


—Using the planning framework as a guide the 
department will work with the agencies involved 
to meet the area’s critical needs and achieve local 
objectives by adjustment of programs and 
scheduling of projects. This will be a continuing 
process requiring the maintenance of communica- 
tions and the revision of programs as administra- 
tive and staff capabilities are improved. 


From Plans to Action 


Chicago Is constantly changing. Therefore, from 
time to time, each planning framework will be 
amended to reflect new needs or changes in 
objectives as a result of continuing study and 
discussion. 


In recent years new transportation facilities, urban 
renewal, and other public and private develop- 
ments have greatly improved the city’s appearance, 
livability, and opportunities. Other projects are 
under way or planned. Still greater effort and 
change will be necessary if Chicago is to meet 
its commitment to the goals of the Comprehensive 
Plan. In the coming years sections of the city 
must be rebuilt or rehabilitated to meet high expec- 
tations for living standards. New ways must be 
found for dealing with related social problems and 
for broadening opportunities for all Chicagoans. 


The Development Area reports have been pre- 
pared to inform Chicago citizens what the Com- 
prehensive Plan’s recommendations mean to each 
locality, to provide a means whereby city officials 
exchange information with citizens about the 
needs of their communities, and to develop a 
cooperative planning procedure. Achieving the 
kind of city envisioned in the Comprehensive 
Plan will call for the ideas, the widespread support, 
and the involvement of the people of Chicago. 


MID-WEST DEVELOPMENT AREA 


The Mid-West Development Area includes 
the generally recognized community areas 
of East Garfield Park, West Garfield Park, 
North Lawndale, South Lawndale, and part 
of Austin. Within this area remain some of 
Chicago's most urgent human and environ- 
mental problems—poverty, deficient hous- 
ing, unemployment, delinquency, and in- 
adequate community facilities. But the area 
also contains some of the city’s most active 
and innovative improvement programs, in- 
cluding those by community groups and 
private organizations In addition to public 
programs through the Chicago Committee 
on Urban Opportunity, the Chicago Com- 
mission on Youth Welfare, the Chicago 
Commission on Human Relations, and 
others. 


There are important centers of economic 
and social strength within the Mid-West 
area that can establish a basis for a broad, 
effective program to bring the total environ- 
ment up to the standards recommended in 
the Comprehensive Plan of Chicago. These 
centers include major commerciai and in- 
dustrial complexes, which are important 
sources of employment and economic 
growth; older neighborhoods where build- 
ings have been carefully maintained by their 
owners; and sections where private initia- 
tive has produced new, attractive homes for 
local residents. 


The Mid-West Development Area Is 
bounded by Kinzie Street on the north, 
Western Avenue on the east, the north edge 
of the industrial area along the South Branch 
of the Chicago River on the south, and 
Cicero Avenue and the Belt Line Railway on 
the west. The area’s population was about 
300,000 in 1960, and it covers approxi- 
mately nine square miles in land area. This 
is a larger population than most of the other 
Development Areas, mainly because the 
Mid-West area is higher in over-all density 
and has proportionately less land devoted 
to non-residential use. Today East Garfield, 


West Garfield, and North Lawndale are pre- 
dominantly low to moderate-income Negro 
residential areas, and South Lawndale is a 
moderate-income area of white residents. 
Parts of the Negro areas are major ports of 
entry for new residents, many from the rural 
South. 


The Comprehensive Plan defines the Mid- 
West Development Area as a medium to 
high-density residential area with centers of 
higher-density housing related to the Eisen- 
hower Expressway corridor. The area Is 
bounded by four other corridors of high 
accessibility indicated in the plan: Lake 
Street, Western Avenue, Stevenson Ex- 
pressway, and Cicero Avenue. All five cor- 
ridors already contain major roadways and/ 
or transit routes which provide excellent 
service for the Mid-West area. Additional 
transportation improvements are planned. 
The corridors will provide appropriate loca- 
tions for other activity centers to serve the 
Mid-West area and the city as a whole, such 
as anew senior college, junior college, and 
possibly a new regional business center. 
The Comprehensive Plan's recommenda- 
tions for improvements In the industrial dis- 
tricts surrounding the area would help to 
expand job opportunities. 


Goals for the Mid-West Area 


Recommendations for the Mid-West De- 
velopment Area are based upon the follow- 
Ing goals: 


1. To assure basic standards of the total 
environment, including safe and sanitary 
housing; a wide range and quantity of 
health, safety, and social services; educa- 
tional and recreational facilities and pro- 
grams to serve the entire community; an 
efficient transportation system; and a high 
level of municipal maintenance services. 


2. To take strategic public actions that will 
have the maximum effectiveness In improv- 
ing the environment and broadening human 
Opportunities. These actions will be de- 
signed to have the greatest possible benefi- 
cial impact upon living conditions, com- 
munity attitudes, and private investors, so 
that they will generate a maximum total im- 
provement in the physical, social, and 
economic environment. 


3. To stimulate new investment in the area, 
in order to make It more attractive to families. 
This would be done by assuring adequate 
resources for residential rehabilitation and 
by helping to make available land at suitable 
locations for new housing and for commer- 
cial, industrial, and institutional develop- 
ment. 


These basic goals reflect the philosophy of 
the Comprehensive Plan, which seeks to 
improve the quality of life by enlarging hu- 
man opportunities, improving the environ- 
ment, and strengthening and diversifying 
the economy. The plan’s proposals are de- 
signed to achieve two basic human objec- 
tives: 


—individual capability to act, assured by 
essential standards of the physical and social 
environment, and 


—individual opportunity for variety, range 
of choice, and personal advancement. 


The Comprehensive Plan recognizes that 
three qualities of physical development are 
necessary to attain these human objectives: 


—a high order of accessibility to a variety of 
jobs, social opportunities, and cultural and 
educational facilities, 


—the quality of environment which pro- 
duces personal satisfaction and a sense of 
community pride and identity, and 


—efficiency of order and relationships 
which results in the maximum benefit from 
public and private investments. 


Public Programs: Basic and 


Strategic 


Inherent in this philosophy is the recogni- 
tion that the city and other government 
agencies are responsible for assuring basic 
standards of the total environment—physi- 
cal, social, and economic—that are gener- 
ally accepted as being within the public 
sphere. This means assuring that all build- 
ings are safe and habitable, that there are 
good schools and teachers for all children, 
that people are safe from personal attack 
and property damage, that streets are clean 
and well-maintained, that adequate recrea- 
tion programs are available, and that in- 
dividuals and families are assured incomes 
that will, as a minimum essential, enable 
them to maintain their health and well- 
being. 


But to achieve the quality of life envisioned 
in the Comprehensive Plan, Chicago must 
be concerned with more than minimum 
standards. The plan also calls for a city in 
which each individual can develop himself 
to his full capacity intellectually, socially, 
and economically. Attaining this goal in a 
given areamay require such specific changes 
as more jobs, a definite increase In housing 
available to low and moderate-income fam- 
ilies, broader cultural opportunities, adult 
education programs, or a reduction of racial 
segregation. In some areas that are now 
economically and socially deprived, It will 
be necessary to create new opportunities 
for tangible individual achievement so that 
there are real reasons for widespread com- 
munity attitudes to move from hopeless- 
ness toward confidence. 


Chicago has committed Itself to a truly com- 
prehensive planning program in the De- 
velooment Areas approach. It is therefore 
essential for city government to have a real- 
istic picture of the whole range of condi- 
tions and problems in the area. This can be 
attained through close cooperation among 
city agencies and citizens’ groups. However, 
because of restrictions in the city's funds, 
Capability, and responsibility, because of 
limitations In private resources, and because 
of occasional public reluctance to under- 
take new kinds of programs, not all of these 
problems can be dealt with immediately or 
directly. 


Public actions must be selected strategically 
for their maximum impact upon private de- 
cision-making, in order to achieve broad 
community goals. In this way, city actions 
can be used as catalysts, to stimulate desired 
reactions in the private sphere, without 
overextending or overcommitting the city's 
responsibilities and resources. Such a step- 
by-step approach also makes it possible Tor 
public agencies to gain needed experience 
in new fields before greatly expanding in- 
novative programs. This experience must 
include techniques of communicating with 
citizens’ groups and coordinating the activi- 
ties of various agencies. 


As an example of a broad goal toward which 
strategic actions can be taken, a major Com- 
orehensive Plan policy is to develop high- 
intensity functions In and near the corridors 
of high accessibility. These functions In- 
clude high-density housing, business 
centers, and industry, which would be de- 
veloped by private investment. Public agen- 
cles can initiate strategic activities in the 
corridors—such as improving a transit line, 
building a college campus, or clearing land 
in an industrial project—that will encourage 
the desired type of private investment. 


There are similar examples of the ways In 
which social programs can be used strategI- 
cally to foster more widespread beneficial 
results. A major social goal is broad par- 
ticipation of local residents in the social, 
cultural, economic, and political life of the 
community. It would not be feasible or de- 
sirable for society to make such participa- 
tion mandatory, but there are certain key 
public actions that can be taken to make it 
possible and stimulate it. Attractive service 
centers can be provided In easily accessible 
locations, and extensive information pro- 
grams can encourage residents to use them. 


The first goal for the Mid-West Develop- 
ment Area is to attain basic standards In the 
physical, social, and economic environ- 
ment. The second goal is to maximize In- 
dividual opportunities and capabilities 
through strategic actions. The third goal, to 
attract new investment, recognizes that a 
massive effort beyond the scope of purely 
local resources is needed to achieve Com- 
orehensive Plan goals in parts of the area. It 
also recognizes that the Mid-West area 
offers present advantages—its excellent 
transportation, large parks, industries, and 
institutions—that make it potentially attrac- 
tive to awide range of families and economic 
activities. 


Characteristics 
Mid-West Development Area 
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The Comprehensive Plan indicates that part 
of the Mid-West Development Area would 
be one of several areas of the city appropri- 
ate for a coordinated, in-depth action pro- 
gram using the federal Demonstration Cities 
or Model Cities type of approach. Such a 
program would involve all public and private 
agencies in a comprehensive, intensified 
effort to improve living conditions for resi- 
dents and to up-grade the total physical, 
social, and economic environment. In this 
kind of program it will be especially impor- 
tant to maintain close cooperation and con- 
tact between citizens and public agencies, 
so that knowledge about conditions, pro- 
blems, and opportunities can remain current. 
It will also be important to understand the 
functions of each agency and each type of 
program, so that each can make a maximum 
contribution to achieving goals for the area. 
The Development Area planning process 
provides an excellent framework for this 
approach. 


Planning Framework 


Objectives | 
Improvement programs in the Mid-West 
Development Area should be directed to- 
ward the following objectives, based on the 
Improvement Plan component of the Com- 
prehensive Plan: 


Residential Areas. Improve housing quality 
by maintaining sound neighborhoods and 
improving or replacing all deficient units. 
Expand the supply by rebuilding blighted 
areas, with emphasis on new low to moder- 
ate-cost rental and sales units suitable for 
families with children. 


Recreation. Emphasize social programs and 
indoor recreation facilities. Expand local 
park space in a system of community park- 
malls connected with existing large parks 
and boulevards. 


Education. Expand elementary school and 
high school capacity, as part of joint park- 
school development. Adopt special pro- 
grams to meet the particular needs of the 
area, including adult education. Expand and 
improve higher education and public library 
facilities. 


Social Programs. Coordinate, intensify, and 
expand needed social services provided by 
both public and private agencies. 


Public Safety and Health. Build new police, 
fire, and public health facilities in the area. 


Provide more intensive programs, especially 
positive, preventive services. 


Business. Consolidate present marginal 
business development along major streets 
into attractive centers, as part of broader 
community improvement programs. En- 
courage new business development at ap- 
propriate highly accessible locations. Re- 
use unneeded business land for other pur- 
poses, such as housing or recreation. 


Industry. Provide for the further develop- 
ment and improvement of industrial dis- 
tricts in and near the high accessibility cor- 
ridors surrounding the Mid-West Develop- 
ment Area—the Lake Street, Western 
Avenue, Stevenson Expressway, and Cicero 
Avenue corridors—through renewal pro- 
grams and by encouraging private action. 


Transportation. Improve public transit and 
major roadways in the five high accessibility 
corridors in or adjacent to the Mid-West De- 
velooment Area. Increase the capacity of 
major streets included in the city-wide sys- 
tem of priority improvements, and de-em- 
phasize the use of other streets for non-local 
traffic. 


Existing Conditions and 
Recommendations 


Residential Areas 


The land included in the Mid-West Devel- 
opment Area became part of Chicago 
through a series of annexations between 
1869 and 1899. A wave of apartment con- 
struction followed the extension of rapid 
transit lines into the area in about 1900. 
There was also substantial apartment con- 
struction in the 1920's, but there has been 
little since then. Most of the housing Is thus 
more than 40 years old. 


Land coverage in residential sections Is ex- 
tremely high, with very few exceptions. 
Large apartment buildings predominate in 
East Garfield Park and North Lawndale, and 
single-family houses and three-flats are 
more prevalent in West Garfield Park and 
South Lawndale. The housing stock of the 
central and northern parts of the Develop- 
ment Area was originally built to serve a 
middle to upper-middle income market. 


As the area has grown older, many residents 
have moved to newer communities in the 
city and the suburbs. All of the communities, 
except South Lawndale, have undergone a 
rapid transition from white to predomi- 


nantly Negro. Serious overcrowding has 
added to the problem of already excessive 
land coverage in the older buildings of East 
Garfield Park and North Lawndale, and de- 
terioration has been rapid. As the following 
table of 1960 census data Indicates, the 
proportions of deficient and substandard 
housing units in these two areas were sub- 
stantially higher than in West Garfield Park 
and South Lawndale. 


Total Per Cent Per Cent 
Community — Housing Units’ Deficient* Substandard** 
West Garfield Park 14,590 16.7 9.1 
East Garfield Park 20,353 41.8 29.9 
North Lawndale 30,243 34.1 14.0 
South Lawndale 20,308 14.9 9.5 
Total 85,494 


*Deficient housing units include all those in the substandard category 
plus deteriorating units that have all plumbing facilities. 


**Substandard housing units include the following census categories: 
sound and deteriorating units that lack some or all plumbing facilities, and 
all dilapidated units. Deteriorating units that have all facilities are not 
included. 


Recent Public Programs 

City programs In recent years have helped to 
improve housing quality in the Mid-West 
area. Code enforcement activities have re- 
sulted in the removal of many dilapidated 
structures. Owners of other buildings that 
have not been maintained have been taken 
to court by the city, in the continuing pro- 
gram to eliminate unsafe and unsanitary 
structures. 


The Chicago Dwellings Association, a pub- 
lic agency which develops moderate-in- 
come housing for rent or sale, has obtained 
an FHA allocation for a rehabilitation pro- 
gram. The program has been initiated in a 
two-block area of Lawndale where CDA 
will acquire, or work with property owners 
of, 54 buildings containing approximately 
150 units. The emphasis will be on decon- 
version to make apartments available for 
large families. In addition, the Chicago 
Housing Authority plans to demolish sev- 
eral dilapidated buildings on scattered sites 
in Lawndale and replace them with walk-up 
apartments. 


The Lawndale area, bounded by the Eisen- 
hower Expressway, Western Avenue, Cer- 
mak Road, and Cicero Avenue, has been 
designated for conservation treatment by 
tne Department of Urban Renewal. The 
Lawndale Conservation Community Coun- 
cil, the officially appointed representatives 
of residents and professional and business 
interests In the conservation area, has made 
recommendations on a broad range of sub- 
jects to the Department of Development and 


Planning. These proposals—covering such 
elements as social programs, physical im- 
provements, education, employment pro- 
grams, and municipal services—have been 
used in preparing this report for the Mid- 
West Development Area. 


The Mid-West area now contains about 
85,500 housing units. It is estimated that 
close to 14,000 of these are in such poor 
condition that they must be demolished. If 
the same size population as today were to 
be accommodated in the future, it would be 
necessary to build a greater number of units. 
This increase would be needed to relieve 
overcrowding and to replace housing re- 
moved to provide land for needed schools, 
parks, and other community facilities, as 
well as to replace units demolished because 
of poor condition. 


Close coordination of all public and private 
programs will be necessary to assure that 
each makes a maximum contribution to the 
attainment of community goals. Improve- 
ment activities should be timed to make 


Ogden Courts, a Chicago Housing Authority de- 
velopment. These buildings replaced substandard 
housing with modern low-rent apartments. 


new or rehabilitated housing available for 
families and individuals who eventually will 
be relocated as a result of redevelopment 
and deconversion. Some land for new hous- 
ing can be provided through the demolition 
of obsolete commercial buildings and 
through clearance and rebuilding of small, 
scattered sites In urban renewal projects. 
Continued cooperation among public agen- 
cles, community groups, and major enter- 
prises whose expansion needs require de- 
molishing housing units will help to obtain 
or develop adequate housing for displaced 
families. The city will also provide informa- 
tion and guidance for private developments 
so that new construction does not conflict 
with subsequent public programs. 


The over-all density level of most of the 
Mid-West area should remain high, because 
of its excellent transportation service. New 
housing built in the area should include a 
wider variety of housing types and more 
moderate-income units, to encourage suc- 
cessful families to remain in the area. In 
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these new developments there should also 
be efforts to attract moderate-income white 
families back to areas that are now predom- 
inantly Negro communities, in order to 
achieve better racial and economic integra- 
tion. 


Tall elevator buildings can create interesting 
variations in Community appearance, and 
they make it possible to retain more open 
space than there could be if the same popu- 
lation were accommodated in the same area 
in low-rise buildings. There are special op- 
portunities for new higher-density housing 
near rapid transit stations along the Eisen- 
hower Expressway and near the two large 
parks in the area, Garfield and Douglas, and 
their connecting boulevards. These loca- 
tions have special advantages because of 
their accessibility and environment and are 
therefore suitable for higher levels of density 
than their surrounding areas. Although 
high-rise elevator buildings are generally 
considered most appropriate for single per- 
sons, the elderly, and couples without chil- 
dren, larger units on lower floors can be 
Suitable and attractive for families with chil- 
dren. This is the present policy of the 
Chicago Housing Authority, and it should 
be encouraged in private high-rise buildings 
as well. 


There are now approximately 2,000 public 
housing units in the Mid-West Develop- 
ment Area. Additional low-income families 
living in the area, unable to afford standard 
units on the private market, are In need of 
public housing. More units should be pro- 
vided through various means. New con- 
struction should be on scattered sites In a 
variety of building types that blend in well 
with the rest of the community. Additional 
units should be made available for owner- 
ship by tenants who have reached a suffi- 
cient income level, through cooperative or 
condominium arrangements as well as 
through outright sales. Units should also be 
provided in existing buildings acquired and 
rehabilitated by the Chicago Housing Au- 
thority and in selected apartments leased to 
CHA by the landlords of privately owned 
buildings. 


CHA has recently raised its income maxi- 
mum for admission and continued occu- 
pancy, and over-income tenants are now 
allowed up to 18 months to find other suit- 
able housing. These policy changes have 
helped to reduce social and economic seg- 
regation in CHA buildings. Study should be 


made of additional ways of Increasing Ti- 
nancial flexibility, such as permitting over- 
income tenants to purchase their units. Al- 
lowing successful families to remain in 
public housing encourages the develop- 
ment of local leadership, improves com- 
munity attitudes toward public housing, 
increases the incentive for upward mobility 
among low-income tenants, and Increases 
revenues to CHA. 


Strategic Improvement Programs 

Different parts of the Mid-West area offer 
various types of opportunities for early 
treatment. Pockets of deterioration and 
blight could be removed immediately to 
provide open space around schools and 
make available land for new housing. Code 
enforcement programs in the three Neigh- 
borhood Service Center areas are already 
helping to improve housing quality. Staff 
members of the centers offer advice to 
property owners on how to bring buildings 
up to standards and how to obtain neces- 
sary funds. Within code enforcement areas 
where deconversions and displacement of 
families are required the city’s regular relo- 
cation assistance Is provided. 


To the greatest extent possible, rehabilita- 
tion advisers in the Neighborhood Service 
Centers assist the individual property owner 
in designing an improvement program tal- 
lored to his ability to pay, while accomplish- 
ing the goal of safe and sanitary dwellings. 
Staff members of the service centers also 
disseminate information about federal grant 
and loan programs available in designated 
code enforcement areas, provide advice on 
the availability of home improvement loans 
from banks and savings and loan associa- 
tions, encourage more financial institutions 
to make loans available in the area, and aid 
property owners in obtaining professional 
help and preparing applications and other 
forms. 


There are other sections of the Mid-West 
area where deterioration has been checked 
or where substantial investment has been 
made in new development, for example 
South Lawndale, the Kedvale Square area 
in North Lawndale, and parts of West Gar- 
field Park. Here early action should also be 
taken to encourage further private conser- 
vation and new construction. These areas 
would be well-served by continued code 
enforcement, a high level of city services, 
and some new community facilities. 


Other sections—such as the area around 
Marshall High School and parts of North 
Lawndale near Douglas Park—are so de- 
teriorated that redevelopment is necessary. 
Early action Is also critical here, and clear- 
ance and rebuilding through renewal pro- 
grams should be extensive enough to 
stimulate private, voluntary rehabilitation in 
adjacent areas. 


Recreation 


The Comprehensive Plan indicates that 


most of the Mid-West Development Area is 
in the category which should receive first 
priority in the expansion of local park space, 
because of the present shortage. Local parks 
should be developed as park-malls, flexible 
in shape and varied in function. They should 
be connected with each other, with existing 
parks and boulevards, and with business 
centers and community facilities via a sys- 
tem of landscaped walkways. Additional fa- 
cilities such as boating In lagoons and play- 
grounds near park boundaries should be 
provided in Garfield and Douglas parks, to 
increase their use. 


New park space should be provided as part 
of the joint school-park development pro- 
gram, so thatland and buildings can provide 
maximum usefulness. For example, in North 
Lawndale the Hest and Lawson public 
schools and a parochial school, located 
near each other, all need more playground 
space. One small area adjoining all three 
schools could be cleared and re-used as a 
park with playground facilities. The rate of 
increase of the elementary school-age pop- 
ulation in the area is expected to level off 
in the future, and as present mobile class- 
rooms are removed the land they occupy 
can be converted to playground or park use. 


Special emphasis should be placed on 
planned recreation programs under the di- 
rection of trained personnel in North Lawn- 
dale, East Garfield Park, and West Garfield 
Park. These programs should be available 
day and night, throughout the year. They 
will often require buildings rather than open 
park space. Especially in low-income areas 
the need for such programs is even more 
urgent than the need for more park acreage. 
The cost of those activities for which there 
is a charge to participants should be as low 
as possible, and programs should generally 
be offered at locations within walking dis- 
tance of their users. Present activities at 
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South Lawndale contains older, but generally well- 
maintained, residential buildings, including many 
single-family homes. 


The Kedvale Square town houses in North Lawndale, 
recently built on vacant land through joint efforts by 
community groups and private investors. 


Douglas and Garfield parks should be in- 
creased and broadened. Greater emphasis 
should be placed on disseminating informa- 
tlon about available recreation programs 
throughout the community. 


Education 


Twenty-six of the 61 public schools in the 
Mid-West area have been built since 1955, 
but even this extensive building program 
has not kept pace with the rapid growth In 
the number of school children. In North 
Lawndale, for example, the school-age 
population doubled between 1950 and 
1960. All the schools in the area have aver- 
age class sizes higher than the long-range 
goal of 30 students per room. The Board of 
Education's 1967-1971 school facilities 
program calls for extensive improvements In 
the Mid-West Development Area: one new 
high school, seven new elementary schools, 
and more than 40 other projects for addi- 
tions, replacement, or rehabilitation for high 
schools and elementary schools. 


The age structure of the Mid-West area's 
population indicates that there is a particular 
need for new high school facilities. How- 
ever, the present growth rate of the elemen- 
tary school-age population in this area Is 
expected to level off in the near future. This 
is largely because the crest of the post-war 
baby boom has already passed the eighth 
grade. Moreover, there is evidence of de- 
clining birth rates in economically deprived 
areas. The need for elementary schools In 
the Mid-West area Is expected to fluctuate 
greatly in the future. Various means of ac- 
commodating the present peak need should 
therefore be considered. Existing schools In 
other areas might be used, or temporary 
school facilities that can later be converted 
to other uses might be provided in the area. 


The Comprehensive Plan indicates the im- 
portance of continuing to adjust public 
school curricula and programs to local re- 
quirements In various areas of the city. Parts 
of the Mid-West area have particular needs 
for continued pre-school programs, adult 
education, and continued efforts to reduce 
racial and economic segregation in the 
schools. Such special programs would be in 
addition to standard on-going programs to 
improve the quality of schools, teachers, 
and curricula. All schools, existing and new, 
should be used after hours for social ser- 
vices and for recreation, in accordance with 
the joint school-park development program. 


Douglas and Garfield parks, two of the city’s older 
regional parks, are now underused even though the 
surrounding densely populated areas have inade- 
quate local park space. Programs to improve large 
parks and make them more usable for adjacent 
neighborhoods are needed. 
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Selected Social and Housing Data for Communities in the Mid-West Area 


% of population under 18 years of age 

% with 4 or more years of college 

% male workers in white collar jobs 

% male labor force unemployed 

Median annual family income 

% of families with annual income under $3,000 
Average population per household 


% of housing units owner-occupied 


% of housing units with more than 
1 person per room 


Unemployment Compensation beneficiaries 
per 100 persons in the labor force 


Public assistance recipients in May 1962 
per 100 population in April 1960 


Rate of juvenile delinquents per 100 boys 12-16 


“According to Urban League estimates, the 1960 unemployment rate of 4.8% in West Garfield Park had increased to 18-20% by 1965. In the same 
time period, city-wide unemployment decreased by approximately 50%. 


Source: Local Community Fact Book 
Chicago Metropolitan Area, 1960 
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The Comprehensive Plan calls for two new 
public higher education institutions to be 
built in the Mid-West area—a state senior 
college campus in the vicinity of the inter- 
section of the Eisenhower and proposed 
Crosstown expressways and a city junior 
college north of the Eisenhower Express- 
way. These would open important new op- 
portunities for the young people of the area, 
and they would contribute to the develop- 
ment of the total community. Both cam- 
puses would adjoin corridors of high acces- 
sibility, and they would help to strengthen 
transportation lines and attract new residen- 
tial development nearby. 


There is also a need for four additional pub- 
lic library branches, in addition to the exist- 
ing regional branch and another branch ina 
publicly owned building now serving the 
area. 


Social Programs 


High proportions of social problems—pov- 
erty, juvenile delinquency, unemployment, 
and school drop-outs—are concentrated in 
the sections of the Mid-West area that also 
have the largest percentage of deficient 
housing units. It is therefore essential to 
continue efforts to coordinate physical im- 
provements and social programs, to assure 
the maximum benefit and proper timing. The 
accompanying table indicates the severity 
of the social and economic problems con- 
fronting the area. 


Extensive public and private social services 
have long been operating in the Mid-West 
Development Area. The 1966 Socia/ Ser- 
vices Directory, published by the Welfare 
Council of Metropolitan Chicago, lists 32 
private service establishments in the area, 
including settlement houses, boys’ clubs, 
health facilities, and other agencies. The 
Cook County Department of Public Aid has 
offices in West Garfield Park and Lawndale, 
and the Illinois State Employment Service 
has a Youth Opportunity Center near 
Roosevelt and Kedzie. The public schools 
and park facilities in the area offer social and 
recreational programs. 


In recent years new types of public pro- 
grams have been initiated to bring together, 
coordinate, and where necessary supple- 
ment existing social services. The Chicago 
Commission on Youth Welfare established 
an office in North Lawndale for the purpose 
of drawing together community resources 
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These scenes illustrate the urgent physical, social, 
and economic problems confronting parts of the Mid- 
West area—poverty, deficient housing, deteriorated 
commercial buildings, and inadequate recreation and 
other services for children. 
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in order to provide a more effective program 
for young people. Three Urban Progress 
Centers of the Chicago Committee on 
Urban Opportunity, the local War on Pov- 
erty organization, now operate in the area. 
Their major purposes are to coordinate pub- 
lic and voluntary services, to encourage 
communication and interaction between 
agencies and community residents, to ex- 
pand services where needed, and to employ 
local residents in carrying out a wide range 
of action programs. 


The recently organized Neighborhood Ser- 
vice Program has established centers in 
West Lawndale, East Garfield Park,and West 
Garfield Park. This program, financed by the 
City of Chicago and the U. S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, is in- 
tended primarily to bring residential areas 
up to standard through intensive code en- 
forcement, rehabilitation, or where neces- 
sary demolition. 


Rehabilitation advisers at the service centers 
provide information and assistance to local 
property owners on improving their build- 
ings. Programs at the centers involve a wide 
range of public agencies In addition to those 
directly involved in code enforcement, in- 
cluding the Board of Health, Board of Educa- 
tion, County Department of Public Aid, 
Chicago Park District, Committee on Urban 
Opportunity, and Mayor’s Office of Inquiry 
and Information. An example of a service 
provided by the center Is the program in 
which representatives of various agencies 
visit local homes and apartments to offer 
advice and information on housekeeping 
and household management methods. 


A good base has been established in the 
Mid-West area for the kind of coordinated, 
intensified, and expanded social programs 
needed to deal effectively with the problems 
at hand. These problems are complex and 
interrelated, and it will be essential to estab- 
lish amethod of obtaining information about 
social factors In the Mid-West area on a 
continuing basis. This information should 
include not only data about area problems 
and basic needs, but also analysis of resi- 
dents’ aspirations and of fundamental 
sources of problems. 


The best methods for dealing with problems 
and broadening opportunities are not al- 
ways known, and adequate money and per- 
sonnel are not always available to carry out 
programs to the best of current knowledge. 
However, the Development Area planning 
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Some industries in North Lawndale have made avail- 

able their employee parking lots for community 

recreation use during evenings and weekends. 
Deteriorated strip commercial development in the 
Mid-West area. This obsolete form of business use 
should be consolidated into planned centers, as part 
of broader community improvement programs. 


approach has built-in flexibility, so that 
programs can be improved and expanded as 
new techniques are discovered and new re- 
sources become available. 


Public Safety and Health 


In recent years city government agencies 
have been called upon to play more impor- 
tant and positive roles in a wider range of 
safety and health fields. For example, the 
establishment of the Department of Air Pol- 
lution Control indicated the growing con- 
cern with environmental health—the purity 
of air, water, and land. The programs of the 
long-established health and safety agen- 
cies, the Police and Fire departments and 
the Board of Health, have been broadened 
to include positive social and educational 
services, as well as crime, fire, and disease 
prevention. These agencies have empha- 
sized the idea that public safety and health 
are not the responsibility of government 
alone. They have initiated programs to en- 
courage citizen support and involvement— 
for example, the Police Department's pro- 
gram to secure the aid of citizens and com- 
munity organizations in crime prevention. 


The Chicago Board of Health now operates 
a district center in the Garfield Park Gold 
Dome building, where a wide range of 
health services is provided for residents of 
all ages from a broad area of the West Side. 
The board also has four infant welfare 
clinics in the Mid-West area for maternal, 
infant, and pre-school care; innoculations 
and vaccinations; and public health nurse 
home visiting services. The Chicago Muni- 
cipal Contagious Disease Hospital, which 
serves the entire city, is at 30th and Cali- 
fornia. A new Board of Health neighbor- 
hood center is now operating near Roosevelt 
and Kedzie, which has become an important 
focal point for a wide variety of social 
Services. 


There are several private medical institutions 
facing Douglas Park. These include Mount 
Sinai Hospital, Saint Anthony's Hospital, 
and a number of homes for the elderly. 
These institutions provide important ser- 
vices for the entire city and for the surround- 
ing community. They also employ some 
local residents, and efforts are now under 
way to train more people from the Mid-West 
area as medical technicians. Improvement 
programs near the Douglas Park institutions 
should provide housing and community fa- 


cilities that will serve to hold and strengthen 


these institutions. 


lt is also recommended that private hospi- 
tals in the Mid-West area cooperate in the 
Board of Health's “vertical” comprehensive 
health care system. This program involves 
three levels of health care for the medically 
indigent: in the home, at the local health 
center, and in the hospital or other institu- 
tion. 


At the first level, public health nurses make 
periodic home visits to evaluate family 
health needs, advise families on good health 
practices, and assist them in obtaining 
needed medical assistance. At the second 
level, the nurses work out of local health 
centers, which provide preventive, diagnos- 
tic, and treatment services as needed. When 
required, patients are referred to the “‘parent”’ 
hospital, the third level of service. The Board 
of Health plans to expand its contractual ar- 
rangements with private hospitals to pro- 
vide needed care for indigent patients. 


Other special community health activities 
are now under way in the Mid-West area. In 
a program to eliminate and prevent insects 
and rodents, services are provided by the 
Committee on Urban Opportunity, Board of 
Health, Department of Buildings, and De- 
partment of Streets and Sanitation. 


There are now 10 Tire stations in the Mid- 
West area. The Fire Department's Improve- 
ment Plan calls for retaining three of these, 
eliminating the remaining seven which are 
obsolete, and building two. new stations. 
The Police Department plans to replace its 
present district station on Fillmore Street 
with a new area headquarters building in 
North Lawndale. 


Two current Police Department goals are to 
increase manpower and to improve com- 
munications with citizens about police ser- 
vice needs. The department will then be able 
to carry out more effective crime prevention 
efforts and, more importantly, to work with 
other community organizations to help 
greater numbers of young citizens. The de- 
partment’s current cooperative program 
with the Commission on Youth Welfare will 
be continued and expanded. 


Business 


Long stretches of the major streets in the 


Mid-West area are lined with deteriorating 


and often vacant commercial buildings. 
Eventually, these commercial strips should 
be consolidated into attractive business 
centers of modern design at major street In- 
tersections. This should be done in con- 
junction with other community iImprove- 
ment programs, and unneeded commercial 
property should be re-used for new housing 
or for widened street rights-of-way. 


It is probable that a new regional business 
center should be developed in the area, 
since it is highly accessible by excellent 
transportation lines. Possible locations 
would be near the intersection of Cicero 
Avenue and the Eisenhower Expressway or 
near the Sears Roebuck complex. 


The Comprehensive Plan indicates that 21 
street intersections in the Mid-West area 
are suitable locations for neighborhood- 
level business centers. Of these, four should 
be emphasized as centers of local com- 
munity activity. Certain kinds of public fa- 
cilities and private social services related to 
business functions, such as library branches, 
health centers, and YMCA‘s, should be lo- 
cated in or near these shopping complexes. 
Careful scheduling would avoid the dis- 
placement of successful merchants and 
would encourage many owners to relocate 
into planned centers. Programs by the U.S. 
Small Business Administration can aid qual- 
ified merchants who must move or improve 
their premises. 


With the exception of the Sears Bank and 
Trust Company, the major financial institu- 
tions north of Cermak Road have left the 
area. Home improvement loans, mortgages, 
and small business loans are now very diffi- 
cult to obtain. As residents increase their 
incomes and achieve economic security 
through education, job training, and other 
programs, banking facilities should be en- 
couraged to move into the Mid-West area. 
This, in turn, will help to expand sources of 
tinancing for physical improvements. 


Industry 


The industry which bounds the Mid-West 
Development Area generally follows the 
locational pattern of corridors recommended 
in the Comprehensive Plan, since these dis- 
tricts are along major railroad rights-of-way 
or major streets. Some new construction has 
occurred in the industrial belts on the east 
and west, and urban renewal in the Lake- 


Maplewood section has made possible new 
development in the industrial area on the 
north. 


Instances of encroachment by industry into 
residential areas are relatively Tew. In the 
industrial concentrations, however, there are 
residential clusters isolated from nearby 

} SS | communities. In the district along Western 
SAARI | Avenue, there is a residential pocket be- 
SS Q]})WAYENIN tween Roosevelt Road and the Eisenhower 
Expressway. This section and the area im- 
mediately to the east should be studied to 
determine their ultimate use—whether they 
can continue as viable residential areas or 
whether they should eventually be rede- 
veloped with industry. Similar study should 
Nee Ss == = = 5 be undertaken in the Lake Street district for 
Ce” CS a a | A Se 2 a 2 Soe residential pockets between California and 
aun hea Se . = ‘ Kedzie avenues and between Pulaski Road 
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In carrying out industrial programs, the city 
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alates | a | mended that industrial and commercial firms 


Two examples of industrial redevelopment in the in the Mid-West area continue to work with 
Department of Urban Renewal’s Lake-Maplewood city agencies and citizens’ groups, so that 
project, part of which extends into the northeast ; 

corner of the Mid-West area. Nearly 30 acres of sub- all Improvements and expansion programs 
standard structures have been acquired, cleared, and make maximum contributions to the attain- 
resold to industrial developers for new plants, expan- ment of over-al| community goals. 

sion and provision of off-street parking and loading 

space. 


The Sears Roebuck complex in North 
Lawndale Is of special importance. It covers 
several blocks with offices, warehouses, mail 
order and retail facilities, and parking lots. 
Sears IS an important source of economic 
strength and employment for the city as a 
whole and for the surrounding community. 
It has also been a leading force encourag- 
Ing community Improvement, and along 
with the Ryerson Steel Company it has pro- 
vided support and leadership for the Greater 
Lawndale Conservation Commission and 
various neighborhood services. However, 
recent expansion has required demolition of 
housing and caused concern among resi- 
dents of the nearby areas. 


Ryerson Steel recently constructed an ad- 
ministration building which Is an outstand- 
ing example of how well-designed struc- 
tures can be an asset to both the industrial 
district and adjacent residential areas. 


Industrial and commercial enterprises in the 
Mid-West area generally have not provided 
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much employment for newly arrived local 
residents who lack adequate education and 
job skills. It is recommended that business 
enterprises initiate programs to train more 
local residents for jobs. One consideration in 
the selection of the type of industry for 
which land in industrial renewal projects is 
made available should be the amount of 
employment opportunities offered to resi- 
dents of the area. 


Transportation 


Four of the city’s major east-west transpor- 
tation facilities serve the Mid-West area— 
the Eisenhower Expressway, the West Side 
Subway operating in its median strip, and 
the Douglas Park and Lake Street rapid tran- 
sit lines. In addition, the Stevenson Express- 
way is near the southern border of the area. 


Several transportation improvements are 
called for in the corridors of high accessi- 
bility surrounding the Development Area. 
The proposed Crosstown Expressway 
would run along the western edge. Provi- 
sions for some form of express mass transit 
service in separate rights-of-way will be 
studied in relation to the Crosstown Ex- 


This industrial building in North Lawndale illustrates 
how such a structure can be an asset to its industrial 
district as well as adjacent residential areas. 
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pressway, the Western Avenue corridor, and 
the Stevenson Expressway. 


These transportation improvements would 
help to expand job opportunities for Mid- 
West residents, since they would make the 
industrial districts along Cicero and Western 
avenues and in the Stockyards area much 
more accessible. 


The Douglas Park elevated structure is a 


-blighting influence in the residential areas 


through which it cuts. West of Pulaski Road, 
the line descends to grade level and adds to 
problems of safety and traffic congestion. 


Accommodating the existing Douglas Park 
service In a new facility—a subway, im- 
proved elevated structure, or depressed 
open cut alignment—could be considered. 
The Lake Street transit line should be re- 
located from the present elevatred struc- 
ture, possibly to the Chicago and North 
Western Railway right-of-way, as has been 
done west of Laramie Avenue. This would 
make it possible to remove the structure and 
develop Lake Street as a primary thorough- 
Tare. 


Roosevelt Road, Western Avenue, and a 
portion of Cermak Road are the only major 


streets in the Mid-West area that now have 
adequate width. Many residential streets 
and park boulevards carry excessive traffic 
loads because of the present inadequate 
capacity of the major street system. 


The Crosstown Expressway would reduce 
traffic on both local and major streets. In 
addition, eight streets are recommended for 
development as primary thoroughfares: 
(north-south) Western Avenue, Kedzie 
Avenue, Pulaski Road; (east-west) Lake 
Street, Madison Street, Roosevelt Road, 
Cermak Road, and 31st Street. The width 
and design of major streets and the work 
required to bring them up to adequate stan- 
dards would vary widely according to the 
character of adjacent areas, existing and 
potential traffic volumes, and present capa- 
city of the street. 


Five streets are designated as secondary 
thoroughfares: Kostner Avenue, Central 
Park Avenue, California Avenue, 1 6th Street, 
and 26th Street. 


These improvements would permit portions 
of two diagonal streets, Ogden Avenue and 
Fifth Avenue, to be converted to other 
neighborhood uses, such as open space, 
local access drives, or parking. 


All street improvements should be carefully 
timed so that they strengthen the total com- 
munity environment. Forexample, schedules 
should take into account the time required 
for relocation of formal and informal social 
services in buildings along these streets. 


Transportation Patterns in the 
Mid-West Area 


Two east-west corridors of high accessibil- 
ity designated in the Comprehensive Plan, 
Lake Street and Elsennower Expressway, 
and one north-south corridor, Western Ave- 
nue, pass through this section of the Mid- 
West Development Area. Each corridor 
would include both mass transit (express 
bus, rapid transit, or commuter railroad) 
and a major road (expressway or major 
street). The corridor system provides a 
means of using each type of ground trans- 
portation to best advantage, strengthening 
and supporting existing and future lines, 
and using transportation to improve other 
aspects of the city’s environment. 


The Mid-West area thus enjoys the advan- 
tage of excellent accessibility, but the pres- 
ent closely spaced pattern of heavily used 
streets divides the area into small land units 
which are not conducive to sound com- 
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munity development. Improving the trans- 
portation lines in the high accessibility cor- 
ridors will make it possible to de-emphasize 
some streets In a manner that will best 
achieve other goals for the Mid-West area: 


These diagrams illustrate the existing trans- 
portation pattern in this north section of 
the Development Area and two alternative 
ways In which the pattern could be revised 
within the framework of the Comprehensive 
Plan. In both alternatives A and B, the Lake 
Street rapid transit line has been relocated. 
Two possible alignments are shown: along 
the Chicago and North Western Railway 
embankment in alternative A and along 
Madison Street in alternative B. The ele- 
vated structure has been removed, and 
Lake Street has been developed as a pri- 
mary thoroughfare for street traffic. A rapid 
transit line has been added along Western 
Avenue in both alternatives. 


Madison Street has also been up-graded as 
a primary east-west thoroughfare. Western, 
Kedzie, and Pulaski have been up-graded 
as primary thoroughfares and California 
and Central Park avenues are secondary 
thoroughfares in a north-south direction. 
The use of Fifth Avenue as a diagonal street 
has been discontinued. 


The main difference between the two dia- 
grams Is that in alternative A more streets 
have been retained as residential collectors, 
rather than reverting to local use as In 
alternative B. Both street patterns,. how- 
ever, have formed larger land units un- 
divided by heavy traffic than the pattern 
that exists today. 


Environmental Patterns in the 
Mid-West Area 


These diagrams, covering the same portion 
of the Mid-West area as in the transporta- 
tion diagrams, show existing environmental 
patterns and two alternative sketch plans 
corresponding to the two possible revised 
Street patterns. 


This is now a densely built-up residential 
area In need of major improvements. It lacks 
local park space, especially next to schools, 
and there are deteriorated business build- 
ings along many major streets. There is a 
great need for additional social programs 
in the area. | 


Both alternatives show how the area could 
be redesigned and improved in keeping 
with the recommendations of the Compre- 


hensive Plan. Alternative B envisions a 
much more extensive change in the total 
community environment, made possible 
primarily by changing park patterns and 
Increasing the total amount of park land. 
Here, some sections of Garfield Park have 
been re-used for public facilities. This park 
land has been replaced elsewhere in the 
area In the form of a park-mall. Vacated 
street rights-of-way have been incorpo- 
rated into the mall, so that the amount of 
park land has been increased. The park- 
mall still creates the long open vistas of a 
large park, but Its elongated, flexible form 
makes It much more accessible to resi- 
dential areas and usable for present-day 
recreation activities. 


The area's location between two corridors 
of high accessibility makes it appropriate 
for retention of the present over-all high 
level of density. Both alternatives recognize 
this fact, but also provide for a greater vari- 
ety of housing types to satisfy a widening 
range of demand. There would be high-rise 
buildings at appropriate locations along 
with rehabilitation and new construction 
of lower-density housing elsewhere in the 
community. 


Increased capacity of major streets has 
made it possible to re-use parts of local 
streets for park-malls or greenways. These 
landscaped areas extending through the 
community provide playfield space next to 
existing high schools and connect with 
business centers. Businesses in obsolete 
buildings strung along major streets have 
been consolidated into these centers, which 
also contain libraries and social services, 
and land formerly occupied by unneeded 
business structures has been converted to 
residential or park use. The industrial dis- 
trict north of Lake Street has been consoli- 
dated, and the deteriorated residential sec- 
tion In it has been re-used for plant de- 
velopment. 
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Summary 


The Mid-West Development Area contains sec- 
tions which would be especially appropriate for 
comprehensive, in-depth programs involving both 
social services and physical improvements. 
Chicago has already undertaken extensive efforts 
to strengthen residential communities and arrest 
poverty, through housing and renewal programs, 
urban opportunity programs, education and job 
training, social services, and other community im- 
provements. 


Coordinating this wide range of services and pro- 
grams, adding to them, and strengthening them 
where needed will be essential to achieving basic 
goals for this Development Area. To do this it will 
be necessary for government agencies to continue 
to work closely with each other, with citizens’ 
groups, and with other private organizations. It 
will also be necessary to schedule all projects and 
programs carefully, so that each makes a maximum 
contribution to the strengthening of community 
-life and the broadening of opportunities for in- 
dividuals. Programs already established, such as 
those of the three Neighborhood Service Centers 
and the three Urban Opportunity Centers in the 
Mid-West area provide an excellent base for 
coordinating and strengthening social services. 


A. East Garfield Park is recommended for a com- 
prehensive community development program, in- 
cluding clearance of blighted sections, new hous- 
ing, code enforcement, and additional community 
facilities. Social programs provided by public and 
private agencies would be coordinated and ex- 
panded. 


B. West Garfield Park is in need of public and 
private action to check the spread of blight, to re- 
habilitate buildings, and to expand social services. 


C. The comprehensive community development 
program recommended for North Lawndale would 
include clearance and rebuilding of blighted sec- 
tions, code enforcement, and expanded social 
services. The program would build on existing cen- 
ters of physical, social, and economic strength in 
the area, such as the Chicago Dwellings Associa- 
tion’s residential rehabilitation project, major com- 
mercial firms, and institutions near Douglas Park. 


D. The Kedvale Square area is another center of 
strength in Lawndale. Its well-maintained older 
homes and new residential buildings illustrate the 
kind of development that could take place else- 
where in the Mid-West area. 
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E. South Lawndale is a medium-density. com- 
munity that has generally been well-maintained. 
Effective code enforcement, a continuing high 
level of city services, and needed new community 
facilities are recommended. 


F. Sears, Roebuck and Company is an important 
source of economic strength and employment for 
the Mid-West area and the city as a whole. The 
city will continue to offer planning and relocation 
services for industrial firms, in conjunction with 
community organizations, to coordinate expan- 
sion plans. 


G. Industry should continue to be concentrated in 
the high accessibility corridors on the periphery of 
the Development Area. Study should be made of 
the feasibility of redeveloping residential pockets 
in these districts in order to provide space for new 
industrial construction and expansion of exist- 
ing plants. Industry scattered in residential areas 
should relocate into the industrial districts. 


H. Garfield and Douglas parks would be improved 
and the programs and facilities available in them 
would be increased, so that they would be more 
useful and attractive to the people of nearby com- 
munities. A system of local park-malls and green- 
ways would connect with the existing large parks 
and boulevards. 


|. Deteriorated commercial strips would be con- 
solidated into modern, attractive business centers 
at major street intersections, in conjunction with 
broader community improvement programs. Ex- 
cess business land would be re-used for housing 
and needed community facilities. 


J. The capacity of major streets in the area would 
be increased, to reduce the present excessive 
traffic loads on local streets and boulevards. 


K. Major street improvements would also reduce 
traffic on the two diagonal streets in the area, 
Ogden Avenue and Fifth Avenue. It would then be 
possible to re-use portions of the rights-of-way 
for other purposes, such as open space, local 
access drives, and parking. 


L. The Lake Street rapid transit service would be 
relocated, the elevated structure removed, and 
Lake Street developed as a primary thoroughfare. 
The Douglas Park transit line would be modernized 
with an improved elevated structure, a subway, or 
an open-cut alignment. New transit service Is pro- 
posed for the Cicero Avenue, Western Avenue, and 
Stevenson Expressway high accessibility corridors. 
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